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WHEN  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  New 
World  was  made  at  Jamestown,  in  1607,  there  were  some 
250  well-established  cities  and  towns  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
America.  Travelers  (most  of  them  government  or  church  offi- 
cials) had  no  difficulty  as  they  went  from  one  community  to 
another  in  finding  their  way  about  in  each  new  town.  That  was 
because  all  the  settlements  in  the  New  World  were  supposed  to 
be  laid  out  according  to  definite  instructions  issued  by  the  Spanish 
king. 

These  royal  orders  were  not  always  carried  out  in  every  detail. 
Yet  because  the  city-planning  rules  were,  as  a whole,  based  on 
good  common  sense,  they  were  followed  more  closely  than  many 
other  regulations  from  the  mother  country. 

A healthful  location  was  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  establishing  a new  community.  The  prospective 
settlers  were  told  to  see  whether  the  natives  of  the  district  lived 
to  a ripe  old  age  and  the  young  people  were  sturdy.  The  livestock 
should  be  well  developed  and  healthy,  the  fruits  and  other  local 
foodstuffs  good  and  abundant.  The  surrounding  areas  should 
have  land  suitable  for  farming  and  for  pasturing  cattle.  Forests 
or  groves  nearby  would  be  needed  to  supply  firewood  and  lumber 
for  houses  and  public  buildings.  A good  supply  of  water  for 
drinking  and  irrigation  was  a necessity.  The  air  should  be  pure 
and  mild,  and  the  climate  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  If  there 
had  to  be  one  extreme  of  temperature  or  the  other,  the  instruc- 
tions were  to  choose  a cold  climate  in  preference  to  a hot  one. 

Both  ports  and  injand  cities  should  be  built  where  they  would 
not  interfere  with  Indian  life.  If  there  were  Indians  living  in 
the  vicinity,  their  permission  to  establish  the  town  should  be 
obtained. 

Seaports  should  be  on  high  ground,  and  preferably  face  east 
or  north.  The  harbor  should  be  deep  and  sheltered,  capable  of 
easy  defense  against  attack  by  pirates. 

Inland  cities  should,  whenever  possible,  be  built  on  navigable 
rivers.  Too  high  an  altitude  was  to  be  avoided,  because  such  sites 
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were  often  windy,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  build  roads  to  them. 
But  if  high  altitudes  did  have  to  be  populated,  places  free  from 
fog  and  mist  should  be  selected.  Lowlands  also  were  to  be  avoided, 
because  they  were  apt  to  be  unhealthful.  The  regulations  rec- 
ommended sites  at  a moderate  altitude,  preferably  on  an  east  or  a 
west  slope,  to  get  the  benefit  of  breezes  from  north  and  south, 
Of  course,  some  of  these  detailed  instructions  had  to  be  disre- 
garded, because  the  men  who  wrote  them  seemed  to  think  that 
conditions  everywhere  would  be  the  same  as  those  in  Spain.  They 
forgot — or  perhaps  did  not  know — that  south  of  the  Equator  the 
seasons  are  reversed,  the  northern  exposure  is  the  sunny  one,  and 
the  cold  winds  come  from  the  south.  Throughout  the  American 

tropics,  too,  the 
year  is  divided  into 
wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons, not  hot  and 
cold. 

Once  the  site  had 
been  chosen,  the 
settlers  proceeded, 
also  according  to 
plan,  to  lay  out  the 
town  like  a check- 
erboard. First  they 
set  aside  a large  rec- 
tangle for  the  main 
plaza,  the  length 
• one  and  a half  times 
the  width.  Its  size, 
according  to  the 
importance  the  city 
was  expected  to 
have,  could  vary 
from  not  less  than 
200  by  300  feet,  to 
A Street  in  Cusco  (T’cru)  more  than  5 32 
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Photograph  by  A.  Baratta 

Colonial  Chnrcb  at  Coatepeque  (El  Salvador) 

by  800  feet.  The  shape  and  dimensions  were  chosen  as  those 
most  suitable  for  public  celebrations,  especially  ones  in  which 
horseback  riders  took  part. 

From  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  plaza  the  four  main  streets 
were  next  planned,  and  eight  more  projected,  two  at  each  corner. 
The  corners  of  the  plaza  were  to  point  into  the  four  prevailing 
winds,  so  that  the  streets  bordering  the  plaza  would  not  be 
gusty,  "which  would  be  very  uncomfortable,”  as  the  regulations 
point  out. 

The  main  streets  leading  into  the  plaza  were  to  be  arcaded, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  traders.  Street  markets  were  the 
general  rule  in  those  days. 

The  width  of  the  streets  depended  largely  on  the  climate.  If  it 
was  cool,  they  were  broad;  if  hot,  they  were  narrow,  to  provide 
a maximum  amount  of  shade. 

The  first  building  to  be  planned  for  was  the  church.  The 
Spanish  rulers  were  deeply  religious,  and  besides  wishing  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colonists,  they  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  The  royal  in- 
stuctions  stated  that  in  inland  cities  the  principal  church  was 
to  be,  not  on  the  main  plaza,  but  some  distance  away.  It  should 
be  on  slightly  raised  ground  and  stand  alone,  so  that  its  dignity 
would  not  suffer  by  having  other  buildings  crowded  around  it. 
On  the  street  between  it  and  the  plaza,  such  public  buildings 
as  colonial  and  local  government  headquarters,  the  customhouse, 
and  the  arsenal  were  to  be  erected. 


Cha pill fc pec  Vounfain  (Mexico  City).  All  water  teas  at  first  obtained  from 
strategically  located  public  fountains;  later  religions  foundations  and  a few 
houses  bad  their  own  outlets.  Beautiful  fountains  marked  many  colonial  cities. 
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The  church  in  coastal  cities  was  to  be  built  so  that  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  water.  Official  buildings  were  to  be  nearby,  but 
not  next  to  it. 

Following  the  checkerboard  plan,  other  streets  were  laid  out, 
with  provisions  for  smaller  plazas  and  for  such  additional 
churches  and  religious  buildings  as  the  size  of  the  town  warranted. 
The  outer  municipal  limits,  with  allowance  for  growth,  were  to 
be  marked,  and  walls  for  defense  built.  No  houses  or  other  struc- 
tures were  allowed  within  300  paces  of  the  city  walls. 

In  each  town,  the  architecture  of  all  buildings,  public  and 
private,  was  to  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  to  give  a pleasing  ap- 
pearance. This  provision  was  often  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
to  it  is  due  the  present-day  charm  of  many  small  towns  and 
the  older  districts  in  large  cities. 

The  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  new  communi- 
ties were  also  taken  into  consideration.  Besides  the  stipulations 
as  to  a healthful  site,  there  was  a curious  order  that  cities  on  a 
river  were  to  be  so  situated  that  the  early  morning  sun  would 
shine  first  on  the  town,  not  on  the  water. 

Such  businesses  as  slaughterhouses,  fish  markets,  and  tanneries, 
which  involved  not  only  unpleasant  waste  matter  but  also  rank 
odors,  were  to  be  carried  on  where  they  would  disturb  the  com- 
munity as  little  as  possible.  They  were  to  be  below  the  town  if 
it  were  on  a river,  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters  flowing  by 
it.  In  coastal  towns,  they  were  to  be  where  the  tides  would  carry 
away  the  refuse. 

The  cities  were  named  when  the  site  was  chosen.  If  the  par- 
ticular site,  or  the  region  as  a whole,  already  had  an  Indian  name, 
that  was  often  kept,  but  to  it  was  usually  prefixed  the  name  of 
a saint  or  a church  feast.  As  time  went  on,  half  the  name  was 
generally  dropped,  for  convenience’  sake.  The  capital  of  Colom- 
bia, for  example,  was  originally  named  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Dur- 
ing colonial  days  it  was  referred  to  with  its  whole  name,  or  as 
Santa  Fe.  Now  it  is  simply  Bogota.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
Indian  half  is  the  name  by  which  the  city  is  now  known — Oaxaca, 
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Guatemala,  Tegucigalpa,  Panama,  Caracas,  Popayan,  Quito, 
Cusco,  to  mention  only  a few. 

Other  cities  were  named  by  loyal  sons  of  Spain  for  their  home 
towns.  Merida,  Cuenca,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Leon,  and  Valencia 
are  some  of  the  Spanish  cities  having  American  namesakes. 


In  a few  cities,  street 
intersections  rather  than 
the  streets  themselves 
had  names.  This  old 


Entrance  to  a wealthy  home  in 
Areqiiipa  (Peru) 


The  streets  and  squares  apparently  were  not  given  names  at  first. 
At  least,  no  names  are  indicated  on  primitive  city  plans,  or  men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  records  of  city  council  meetings.  A street 
might  eventually  become  known,  for  instance,  for  a physical 
characteristic  (Long,  Wide,  Stone-Paved).  A church  or  public 
building  often  gave  its  name  to  the  steet  or  square  on  which  it 
was  located  (City  Hall 
Street,  St.  Francis 
Square) . As  cities  grew, 
members  of  a given  trade 
or  craft  tended  to  live 
and  work  near  one 
another,  and  so  there 
were  such  names  as 
Silversmiths  or  Scribes 
Street.  The  personality 
of  an  individual  was 
sometimes  impressed 
upon  a thoroughfare 
(The  Street  of  the  Chil- 
ean Woman).  Historical 
events,  and  even  legends, 
were  commemorated  in 
place  names  (Execution 
Square,  Lost  Child 
Street) . 
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custom  lingers  today  in  down-town  Caracas  where,  although  the 
streets  have  been  officially  given  numbers  or  letters,  an  address 
is  generally  quoted  according  to  the  old  system — Coliseum  to 
Hairdresser,  20;  Bird  to  Tile-works,  15;  Ball  to  Chestnut,  30. 

In  Merida,  Yucatan,  a stone  elephant  and  a headless  soldier  on 
corner  buildings  are  pointed  out  as  visible  symbols  of  former 
intersection  names,  set  there  to  help  unlettered  country  folk  find 
their  way  about. 

The  first  buildings  were  crude,  one-story  affairs.  As  a city 
prospered,  the  inhabitants  built  sturdier  homes,  of  adobe,  of  brick, 
or,  if  a supply  was  available,  of  stone.  In  regions  where  earth- 
quakes occurred,  most  of  the  houses  continued  to  be  built  of  one 
story,  for  safety. 

The  outsides  were  usually  plain,  with  few  windows,  protected 
by  grilles,  on  the  street.  This  originally  was  a safety  measure,  but 
as  home  life  centered  about  the  patios,  in  many  cities  this  pattern 
continued  with  few  changes.  The  entrances  and  sometimes  the 
window  frames  of  the  homes  of  titled  or  wealthy  owners  often 
were  elaborately  carved  with  coats  of  arms  and  other  decorative 
devices.  In  important  cities,  where  there  was  a concentration  of 
wealth,  magnificent  palaces  were  built,  many  of  them  still  stand- 
ing today. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  early  practice  of  having  few  win- 
dows on  the  house  fagades  was  long  continued,  was  that  the  streets 
were  not  very  attractive.  Occasionally  they  were  roughly  paved 
with  stone  blocks,  but  that  was  rare.  Garbage  and  other  refuse 
was  often  dumped  in  them,  and  the  only  street  cleaning  was  done 
by  buzzards,  stray  dogs,  or  pigs,  which  were  allowed  to  roam  at 
will.  The  gutter  was  a depression  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
usually  dusty  in  dry  weather  and  muddy  or  worse  in  wet. 

There  were  no  street  lights  and  no  police  force,  and  the  only 
protection  at  night  was  the  privately-hired  watchman,  who  pa- 
trolled the  property  of  his  patrons,  calling  out  the  hours  and  help- 
ing night  owls  home. 

An  arrangement  typical  of  the  homes  of  people  of  moderate 
means  in  tropical  and  subtropical  towns  was  as  follows: 
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Courtesy  of  W.  P.  Mower 

Pafio  in  the  house  of  a 1 Gth-centnry  Conquistador  (Mexico) 

The  entrance  was  wide  enough  to  permit  a carriage  to  pass. 
It  was  closed  by  heavy  wooden  doors,  sometimes  decorated  with 
great  metal  bosses.  In  one  of  the  doors  a smaller  one  was  often 
cut  for  use  except  when  carriages  passed  through. 

The  house  covered  a long,  comparatively  narrow  lot.  Across 
the  front,  filling  all  but  the  entrance  passage,  was  the  reception 
room,  seldom  used  except  on  very  formal  occasions.  Beyond  that 
was  the  patio,  which  served  as  the  family  living  room.  Along 
one  side  was  a row  of  bedrooms,  often  with  curtains  instead  of 
doors  to  give  privacy  while  permitting  a greater  circulation  of 
air.  As  the  rooms  backed  up  against  the  next  house,  the  only 
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windows  opened  on  the  patio.  Wide  overhanging  eaves  made  it 
possible  to  go  from  one  room  to  another  comfortably  in  bad 
weather. 

The  patio  was  bounded  in  the  rear  by  the  kitchen  and  servants’ 
quarters,  with  a passageway  between  wide  enough  to  let  a carriage 
pass  through.  The  kitchen  was  open  on  one  side  and  unroofed, 
wide  eaves  protecting  the  servants  at  their  work.  The  stove  was 
small,  and  often  tiled.  Charcoal  was  the  usual  fuel. 

Finally,  in  the  rear  of  the  lot,  was  the  service  patio,  around 
which  the  stables,  coachhouse,  and  similar  structures  were  built. 

The  furnishings  varied  with  the  wealth  and  standing  of  the 
family.  In  homes  of  moderate  means  it  was  simple  and  sturdy, 
with  little  decoration.  Besides  tables,  chairs  or  benches,  and  beds, 
there  were  chests  and  coffers  for  storage,  and  perhaps  a cupboard 
for  use  as  a wardrobe.  In  colder  climates,  there  was  also  the 
indispensable  brazier,  often  set  in  the  base  of  a table. 

As  the  colonies  prospered,  the  furnishings  became  richer  and 
more  ornate.  Furniture  was  onamented  with  elaborate  carving 

or  with  inlays  of 
choice  woods,  ivo- 
ry, silver,  tortoise 
shell,  or  mother  of 
pearl.  Rich  fabrics 
were  used  in  hang- 
ings and  cushions. 
The  tiled  floors 
were  covered  with 
rugs.  Canopied  bed- 
steads, with  fluted 
and  sometimes 
gilded  pillars;  var- 
giienos  (secretaries, 
consisting  of  a chest, 
on  a stand,  whose 

Furniture  was  often  elaborately  carved  drop  front  disclosed 
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drawers  and  pigeonholes)  ; silver  dishes,  candle  screens,  mirror 
frames,  and  ornaments;  chairs  covered  with  cordovan  leather  or 
upholstered  in  rich  fabrics,  all  contributed  to  personal  comfort. 

Municipalities  were  classified  as  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  importance.  Towns  and  villages  were 
raised  in  rank  by  royal  decree.  Cities  were  often  granted  the  right 
to  use  a coat  of  arms,  and,  in  return  for  some  signal  service,  to  call 
themselves  "very  noble  and  very  loyal.” 

Local  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a cabildo,  or  town  coun- 
cil. Its  members  (regidores)  were  elected  every  year,  and  varied 
in  number  from  6 to  12,  depending  upon  the  importance  of  the 
place.  The  cabildo  was  the  one  opportunity  given  to  citizens  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  to  have  a voice  in  their  own  government. 

The  duties  of  the  cabildo  included  the  exercise  of  such  police 
power  as  there  was,  the  construction  of  public  works,  super- 
vision over  jails  and  hospitals,  and  the  granting  of  citizenship. 

The  different  grades  of  colonial  society  were  pretty  clearly 
defined.  First,  outranking  everyone  else,  came  the  Spaniards 
born  in  Spain,  whether  high  officials  or  humble  craftsmen.  The 


The  cabildo,  Antigua  (Guatemala) 
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Courtesy  of  Edmundo  Lassalle 

Colegio  de  San  Nicolas  de  Hidalgo,  Patzcuaro  (Mexico) 

latter  were  more  numerous  in  the  first  century  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  than  later. 

Below  them  were  the  creoles,  or  colonial-born  Spaniards.  As 
time  went  on,  many  of  them  grew  very  wealthy,  and  came  to 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  "society.”  But  they  were  not  eligible 
to  important  positions  in  the  colonial  government,  and  they  had 
an  ever-growing  sense  of  grievance  at  what  seemed  to  them  un- 
reasonable discrimination. 

People  of  mixed  blood  came  next  in  the  social  scale.  They  were 
the  mestizos,  of  Indian  and  white  blood,  the  zambos,  of  Negro 
and  Indian  parentage,  and  the  midatos,  half  Negro,  half  white. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  were  the  Indians,  who  technically 
were  free,  and  the  Negroes,  imported  as  slaves. 

The  church  and  church  institutions  were,  more  truly  than 
anything  else,  the  center  of  colonial  life.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  considered  as  important 
as  the  work  of  exploration  in  the  New  World.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  churches,  monasteries,  and  convents  sprang  up  in 
great  numbers.  All  education  was  under  the  church.  In  the  early 
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colonial  period,  as  in  Europe  at  that  time,  there  were  many,  even 
among  the  wealthy,  who  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  the  various  religious  orders  established 
schools  throughout  the  colonies.  These  were  attended  by  the 
well-to-do  as  a general  thing,  but  other  promising  lads  of  whom 
church  authorities  learned  were  often  started  on  a career  there. 

Some  primary  education  was  supplied  for  craftsmen,  but  only 
just  enough  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

A university  education  was  professional  in  character.  Classes 
were  taught  in  Latin,  and  in  the  main  only  theological,  law,  and 
medical  courses  were  offered.  The  Indian  languages  of  the  region 
Vv^ere  featured  in  many  universities,  so  that  men  training  to  be 
missioners  would  be  equipped  for  their  duties. 

During  the  300-odd  years  of  the  Spanish  colonial  regime,  some 
2 5 universities  were  established.  The  two  leading  ones  were  in 
the  viceregal  capitals  of  Mexico  City  and  Lima.  Only  compara- 
tively few  men  completed  the  university  course,  yet  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read,  in  the  account  a Spanish  priest  wrote  of  his  Ameri- 
can travels  shortly  before  the  founding  of  Plymouth,  that  in 
Lima  there  were  more  university  graduates  than  there  were 
positions  for  them  to  fill. 

There  were  also  special  schools  scattered  throughout  the  col- 
onies. The  school  for  the  sons  of  Inca  nobles,  in  Lima,  and  a 
Lranciscan  colegio  for  Indian  boys,  in  Mexico,  were  famous. 
There  were  at  least  two  privately  endowed  institutions  for  girls, 
where  they  received  suitable  instruction  and  a dowry  when  they 
either  married  or  entered  a convent. 

The  early  Spanish  settlers  who  became  wealthy  were  often  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  The  establishment 
of  hospitals  was  a favorite  form  of  charity.  These  were  run  by 
religious  orders,  and  cared  not  only  for  the  sick,  but  for  the  poor 
and  aged  as  well. 

Although  laws  were  passed  in  Spain  to  limit  the  colonists  to 
books  of  devotion,  lives  of  the  saints,  and  similar  religious  works, 
other  books  did  go  in  considerable  quantities,  and  were  widely 
distributed.  Records  of  ship  manifests  show  that  those  who  read 
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for  pleasure  were  able  to  gratify  their  tastes.  Novels,  poetry,  and 
plays  were  sent  across  the  water  in  goodly  quantities,  and  book- 
sellers were  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  capitals,  but  in  remote 
towns  as  well. 

There  were  few  printing  presses  in  America,  even  at  the  close 
of  the  colonial  period.  The  press  was  first  introduced  to  publish 
religious  works,  and  strict  laws  limited  what  could  be  printed. 
However,  histories  of  conquest  and  exploration, 
grammars  and  vocabularies  of  native  languages, 
a few  scientific  works,  and  official  regulations 
were  also  issued  by  American  presses. 

It  was  only  at  the  very 
close  of  the  colonial  era 
that  there  were  any  daily 
newspapers.  Occasional  re- 
ports of  special  events, 
called  relaciones,  and  later, 
digests  of  news  for  given 
periods,  usually  from  one 
to  two  months,  gave  the 
colonials  belated  informa- 

Colouial  wrought -iron  locka 
and  hasps 
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tion  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  For  news  in  general,  they 
depended  upon  visits  of  passing  travelers. 

The  quiet  of  every-day  life  was  often  broken.  Market  days, 
at  least  once  a week,  brought  color  and  activity  even  to  other- 
wise isolated  towns.  Indians  and  mestizos  from  outlying  districts 
flocked  in  with  a variety  of  exotic  and  familiar  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, handicrafts — textiles,  metalwork,  leather  goods,  pottery, 
baskets,  and  such  wares — and  countless  other  commodities  needed 
by  city  dwellers. 

Religious  ceremonies  celebrated  the  principal  Catholic  feast 
days  and  those  of  locally  venerated  saints.  Disasters — drought, 
unprecedented  rains,  earthquakes,  or  pestilence — were  the  occa- 
sion for  processions  invoking  divine  intercession. 

Royal  births,  marriages,  coronations,  and  deaths,  when  the  news 
finally  reached  the  American  colonies,  were  suitably  observed,  the 
first  three  with  general  holiday  activities,  the  last  by  impressive 
memorial  services. 

For  Instance,  the  accession  of  Philip  II  to  the  Spanish  throne 
in  15  56  was  celebrated  for  24  days  in  Potosi  (Bolivia)  "with 
general  rejoicing  and  more  vanity  and  rivalry  in  festivals,  costly 
clothes,  masks,  jousts  and  tourneys  of  all  kinds,  dances,  comedies, 
magnificent  banquets,  and  other  ingenious  inventions  than  had 
ever  been  seen  in  this  kingdom.” 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  viceroys  and  other  royal  deputies 
might  also  be  marked  by  holidays  throughout  the  realm. 

When  there  were  none  of  these  excitements,  life  followed  a 
simple  pattern.  Upper-class  women  kept  closely  to  their  homes, 
their  housewifely  duties  interrupted  by  visits  to  church,  the 
afternoon  promenade  around  the  plaza,  and  occasional  dancing. 
The  men  could  amuse  themselves  by  various  forms  of  gambling, 
such  as  card  playing,  horse  races,  and  lotteries. 

In  the  large  cities,  where  life  followed  more  closely  the  pattern 
of  contemporary  Spain,  the  theaters,  concerts,  and  bullfights  af- 
forded additional  amusement. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintained 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
education,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  agriculture,  travel,  and  labor 
and  social  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on 
April  14. 
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